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The identi-
fication of
criminals.

and his freedom to go where the trail leads give him great
opportunities for extortion or for shirking his duty. Con-
trary to the popular impression, the work of a detective
is one of the most tedious and least interesting of all voca-
tions.

The work of detection has been greatly assisted during
the past generation by the development of identification
into an exact science. The old policy of depending upon
photographs as a means of tracing habitual criminals has
become obsolete; the "rogues7 gallery77 is nowadays used
in larger European and American cities for corroboratory
purposes only. So, too, the Bertillon system of physical
measurements, which marked a distinct step forward, has in
its turn given way to the dactyloscopic method of identifying
malefactors by finger-print records. These records can-be
classified so as to be readily accessible, and they allow
practically no margin of error. The use of this system,
which is rather too intricate to be described here, has
greatly simplified the problem of fixing guilt.1

Other special functions often given to the police are
TOG traffic the duties of handling traffic in congested portions of the
tary squads, city and inspecting premises for violations of the sanitary
etq-             code or of the tenement-house regulations. With the in-

crease of traffic both in volume and in variety, the work
of the traffic officers, as has been already noticed, becomes
each year more important. In some cities, as New York,
for instance, the duty is performed by a special traffic
squad, the members of which are chosen for this function
and devote their entire energies to it. In other places,
like Boston, there is no separate traffic squad, but the

1 The anthropometric system of identification is fully explained by its
originator, Alphonse Bertillon, in Ms Signaletic Instructions, including
the Theory and Practice of Anthropometrical Identification (translated by
R. W. McClaughry, Chicago, 1896); the dactyloscopic method is set forth
by its inventor, Sir Edward K. Henry, in his Classification and Uses of
Finger Prints (4th ed,T London, 1913), A short outline of each method is
given in Raymond Fosdiek's European Police Systems, pp. 319-335,